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consequence, be prepared to consider any suggestion for a
conference."
Both 1L Bonnet and Lord Halifax replied that their
notes had nothing of an ultimatum about them. But it is
obvious that this question of whether the Franco-British
protest constituted an ultimatum or not was only put
forward in the way that a pawn is advanced to parry or
skirmish. It was the substance of the notes that irked
Hitler and Ribbentrop. It faced them with the alterna-
tives of withdrawing the troops in order to attend the
conference, or of not withdrawing them, which would
amount to a rejection of the conference on their side. So
they played a cautious game, hand in glove with Mussolini,
to attain the dual result of continuing the invasion and to
make the British Government responsible for the breaking
off of the Rome negotiations.
The British Government did not resort to such trickery.
Mr. Chamberlain was certainly, as he was careful to
emphasise in the House of Commons during the decisive
day of September 2nd, " the last man to neglect any
opportunity which offered a serious chance of avoiding
the great catastrophe of war even at the last moment."
But he was obliged to admit his lack of confidence in a
proposal which, to have any prospect of success, should
have been made at least some days before the entry of the
Germans into Poland.
" I confess that in the present case I should have to be
convinced of the good faith of the other side in any action
which they took before I could regard the proposition
which has been made as one to which we could expect a
reasonable chance of a successful issue."
And the conditions which would convince him of good
faith? He set them forth with perfect clarity in the
following terms:
" While appreciating the efforts of the Italian Govern-
ment, His Majesty's Government, for their part, would
find it impossible to take part in a conference while Poland